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Preface 



Notwithstanding: the fact that there are numerous instruction books for the mandolin al- 
ready published, our musical literature has hitherto lacked a complete, practical, progressive 
and graded method, and in writing- this method I have endeavored not only to supply the above 
deficiency, but to present to the teacher and student of this beautiful instrument a work which 
contains all the best ideas of all the greatest authorities and also many new ideas gained by 
my intimate acquaintance with prominent teachers and players, a practical experience of many 

4 

years as a teacher and as coach of various mandolin clubs and a careful and conscientious 
study of the possibilites of the mandolin. 

The progressive exercises are intended to lead the player slowly and gradually from the 
simplest forms of execution to a thorough knowledge of the more difficult movements. 

Mere technical knowledge without intelligent musical effect is useless and therefore I have 
written many duets for the pupil and teacher which will develop the musical taste of the pu- 
pil and at the same time gradually introduce in a pleasing way the various forms of execution. 
I strongly recommend that teachers play these duets with pupils and insist that pupils thor- 
oughly understand the musical as well as the technical interpretation of each exercise. 

I have given considerable space to each new point as it is introduced and have given per- 



haps more explanation of such matters as holding the mandolin, use of pick, and tone pro- 

■ 

duction than many of the old methods which have neglected some of the most important 
points of mandolin playing. 

Most of the exercises are original and not borrowed from other works. I also have in- 
cluded many necessary technical exercises seldom found in the old methods. I recommend 
the use of a g*ood class of sheet music in connection with the method. I also recommend a 
careful study of the rudiments of music. 

I recommend that the coule be used but very little and only in special places. As used 
indiscriminately by some authorities it is contrary to all rules of theory and acoustics. 

I sincerely hope that my efforts will assist both teachers and students in gaining a thor- 
ough knowlege of the mandolin. 



Herbert Forrest Ode 11. 
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RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 



A Note is a character, which by its formation indicates the duration of a musical sound, and by its situa- 
tion upon the staff, its proper pitch. 

The Whole Note (o) is the longest note now in use. 

The Half Note (a) has a stem added and has one half the value of a whole note. 

The Quarter Note (J ) has one half the value of a half note. 

The Eighth Note \SV is the quarter note with a hook added and has one half its value. 



The Sixteenth Note 







has two hooks, and has one half the value of an eighth note. 

has three hooks, and has one half the value of a sixteenth note. 







The Thirty- second Note 

The Sixty-fourth Note V d y/ his four hooks, and has one half the value of a thirty-second note. 
The stems mayjtirnjeither up or down, and the hooks may turn to the right or left or be joined together 

thus:. J> P 

The unit of value in time is called a "beat" or "count", the value of the unit being determined by the tem- 
po in which it occurs; thus a note might have the same number of beats or counts in a lively tempo yet not be 
sustained one half as long as one in a slow tempo. 

The relative value of the notes always remains the same. 

A Whole Note equals two Half Notes, or four Quarter Notes, or eight Eighth Notes, or sixteen Sixteenth 
Notes, or thirty-two Thirty-second Notes, or sixty-four Sixty-fourth Notes. 

The value of the Whole Note is usually four "counts." 



The Pitch of a note is determined by its position upon the staff. 
A Staff consists of Five Lines and four spaces. 

4*h space 

Staff with notes in spaces and on lines. |: \ 




&K 



1- 



if 



When these five lines and four spaces are insufficient the staff is enlarged by the addition of more lines 
called "Added Lines," 



Added Lines and Spaces Above and Below the Staff. 

4 th S* 
24 



Lines above 



ft* 



34 



Spaces above. A 
ist & 



80 



4th 



5* 

£1 



XT 



Lines below jst 



24 



34 



4 th 



5* 



is* d 

Spaces below. 



?4 



4th 



These several lines and spaces are called "Degrees." 

Another character is still necessary to fully determine the pitch of a note. 

This character is called a "Clef," and is placed at the beginning of a staff. 

The line upon which a clef is placed takes the name of the clef, and the remaining degrees of the staff 
receive their names in alphabetical order. 



The "G" clef, or "Treble" clef, is placed on the second line of the staff, thus: 



=rf 



r... 



-if 



All musical sounds are capable of being noted, classified, and represented by the first seven letters of the 

A, B, C, D, E, P, G, - differently placed and arranged. 



alphabet, 

The second line in the treble clef is G: this is called the clef note 
The next degree above would be A, and the next below, F. 



"vD S I 




This clue being given, it is a very simple matter to determine the names of any given degrees. 
The following gives the names of the different degrees in the treble, or 6 clef. 



56*07-111 
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Lines 
















D B G E 



C A F 




G B D F A C 



A C 



E G B 








The P Clef or Bass Clef, is placed upon the fourth line: /' | 

The following are the degrees in the F, or Bass Clef: 




Clef note 












P_ 



F D B G 



E C A 



B 



D F A 



C 



C 



E G 



B D 



3 







| 




Each note has a corresponding "Rest" which is used to indicate silence, equal in length to its own particular note* 




r 




m 



Whole Rest. Half Rest. Quarter Rest. Eighth Rest. Sixteenth Rest. Thirty-second Rest. Sixty-fourth Rest 



£ 



2 



I 



£ 




A Dot placed after a note increases its value one-half. Rests way be affected in a like manner. 



Dotted Notes. 




Comparative Value. 






Dotted Rests. 



Comparative Value J 




E 



m 





i 
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A Slur placed over two different notes,thus : | j»~|* | indicates that they are to be played as smoothly as possible. 



When the slur is placed over two 
notes occupying the same degree, thus: 




it is called a "Tie" and indicates that the two are to be per- 
formed as one. The tie is useful in connecting two notes 




when one is the last of one measure and the other the first of another, thus: 

Bars are perpendicular lines drawn across the staff to divide it into equal portions of durations. These 
divisions are called "Measures." 

Bar. 



Bar. 



Bar. 



Measure. Measure. 

The division which is here called a "Measure" is also sometimes termed a "Bar." 
The Double Bar indicates the end of a strain or composition. 



9 



Dots placed on the left of a double bar denote that a part is to be repeated, usually from dots placed on the 
right of a bar, thus: 




In the above example all but the first two notes are repeated. 

Rests are not connected by ties, fior are they confined to any particular position upon the staff. 

* 

TIME. 

The Time Mark, placed at the commencement of every composition, determines what shall be the contents 
of each measure. Of these there are several in use. 

£-E or .£ indicates Common Time, the value of a Whole Note in each measure. 
Figures indicate fractional parts of a measure. 

^■orC indicates four quarter notes, or their equivalent, counting one to each quarter note and four in a measure. 
2 or* indicates the equivalent af two half notes, counting one to each half note and two in a measure. 
J— Three quarter notes, counting one to each quarter note and three in a measure. 
-Two quarter notes, counting one to each quarter note and two in a measure. 

g-- Three eighth notes, counting one to each eighth note and three in a measure. 

g -Four eighth notes, counting- one to each eighth note and four in a measure. 

g- Six eighth notes, counting one to each eighth note and six in a measure. 

Compound Times are those which include or exceed hkv parts in a measure, and contain two, or more, 



|,§> and ^, denot 

quarter note, thus: 



§ ' W if' 2 



in a measure, counting one to each dotted 




Count 1 2 



2 



2 



2 3 



1 



2 



3 




Count 1 



- 

Sometimes rests are introduced giving a number of measures rest, but they are, however, better indicated 
by figures giving a number of measures, thus: 




n\ 



To show the end of a piece, the double bar is sometimes marked with a Pause (/Ts) placed over it, thus: 
and sometimes with the word Fine pladed over, under or after it, thus: | Fine. 

* , 

- 
* 

The Pause 0?\) when placed over a note or rest, prolongs it beyond its proper value. 



A slur over three notes, with a figure T indicates that those three notes must be played in the time of two. 

9 



Sometimes the figure a is placed over the three notes without the slur, thus: 




the result is the same. 



This group of three 




HI 



is called a triplet* 



fttwr-m 



10 SIGNS. 

A Sharp ( jjf ) placed before a note raises its pitch one half tone (semitone). 

A Flat (!>) placed before a note lowers its pitch one half tone. 

A Double Sharp (k or x) raises the pitch two half tones. 

A Double Flat (H>) lowers the pitch two half tones. 

A Natural (\) is used to restore a note to its natural pitch after being affected by a % or k 
A double sharp is generally used to raise the pitch of a note already affected by the signature, and a double 
flat to lower it under the same conditions. To restore such a note to its natural pitch in the key indicated by 






m 



sharp 



fc* 



$ 



EE 






the sound to be gradually increased. 



playing 



gradually 



Examples. 
Staccato (J J J J 

• 9 + • 

Crescendo, crest, or 

Diminuendo, dim, decrescendo, decresc. or 
p - Piano or soft. /*- Forte or loud. 

pp - Pianissimo or very soft. Jf - fortissimo or very loud. 

fp- The note to be commenced loud,then immediately soft. 

qfkortf— Placed under or over a note signifies that such a note is to be struck forcibly and very loud. 

— The note is to be accented but not necessarily loud. 

A — The note is to be sustained to its full value. 

D. C. or Da Capo (from the beginning), signifies that the piece must be played over from the beginning, 
(or, if a collection of numbers, as a set of waltzes or quadrilles, from the beginnig of the number) either to 
the end, or to a finish indicated by a double bar marked Fine or with a /Tn . 
D. C at Fine. — From the beginning to the finish. 



D. S. or Dal Segno. — From the sign 
D. S. al Fine. - From the siirn to the 




finish 



• 



The sign 4 is usually used to indicate a skip to a Goda, at the will of the performer or leader. It some- 
times indicates a skip to a second Trio. It is also used to indicate a "Cut," that is, an omission of part of a com - 
position. In any of the above cases the part to which the skip is made, should have the same sign at its commencement 

Sometimes the sign bears the accompanying words, "al Coda" meaning to the Coda. 

The Coda is a movement added to the end of a composition to make a more effective finish. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

To save space, common use is made of the following forms of abbreviation. 
/or X- Sign of repetition of a whole measure, thus: 



Written. 




Played. 

This sign is sometimes improperly used to indicate the repetition of part of a measure. The proper sign, 
however, is % or 



EXAMPLE. 



Written. 



Played. 



WW- HI 
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The sign 




Written. 



Played. 



across a single bar indicates a repetition of two measures, thus: 




:-© 3 *y 



The sign %► or * placed under a whole note or across the stem of a half or quarter note, thus: 
indicates that its value is to be played in eighth notes. This sign ^ indicates t hat sixteenth notes are to be 
played, and ^ thirty '- second notes. 

EXAMPLES. 




Written. Played. 



Written. Played 



Written. Played. 



Written. 



Played 




Written. Played. 



Written. 



Playr d. 




Bis (twice) indicates that the passage marked is to be repeated, and is used for short repeating passages 
where the ordinary repeat marks might be overlooked. 



Written. 



Played. 




The musical Alphabet consist of seven letters. These seven letters, with the use of sharps and flats in- 



dicate twelve diffeient musical sounds by the different combinations cf which all musical effects ate produced 
When these seven letters, or primary sounds, are arranged in consecutive order they form a Scale. 



A SCALE. 




The eighth sound (or octave) bears the same name as the first, and must be considered merely as a repe- 
tition of that sound. In the same manner were we still further to ascend in the scale, the ninth wculd be a repe- 



tition of the second, and so on. 

This,peihaps, may be more clearly understood if we consider that, in ordinary language, any letter is the 
same in sound whether it be written large or small, (A, A, a,a,) thus the following example is merely an ex - 
tension of the scale, or a continued repetition of the first seven sounds. 

22232425262728 29 



15 16 17 18 19 20 21 





8 10 11 12 13 14 



12 8 4 6 6 7 



12 



Any scale is a Diatonic Scale which contains the seven letters (beginning with any one of them), and the 
octave of the First, in regular order without repeating any one of them in any form, thus C,D,E,F,G,A,B,C, 
is a diatonic scale, while C, D, E, E#, G, A,B, is not. Still the musical sounds would be the same in either case. 



The scale in our example is the Diatonic Scale of C Major. We will again give it and under it a Chromatic 
Scale which gives all the intervening musical sounds. 




It will be perceived from the above Chromatic Scale that there are twelve different musical sounds in an 
octave. Five of these sounds must therefore be named from the letters representing the other seven sounds. 
It wfllDe observed that between 3 and 4, also between 7 and 8, there are no intervening sounds. These inter- 
vals are therefore termed half-tone*. The other intervals are termed whole-tones. 

From C to D is a whole tone (or whole step), because there is a note half way between them, called C# (or 

it may be termed D!>). 

Ptom D to E is a whole tone, because D# occurs between them. 

* 

From 15 to F is only a halftone, as there is no sound between them. From F to G, G to A, A to B, are whole 
tones, and from B to C a halftone. 

The Chromatic Scale is a scale of halftones. 

Now let us commence a scale on another letter, thus: G, A, B, C, D, E, F, G. 

Here are eight letters in regular order and it is an established natural fact that the half tones occur between 
E and F, and also between B and C. 

In the Diatonic Major Scale the semitones must occur between 3 and 4, and also between 7 and 8. 



SCALE CF G.dncorrect.) 




£L 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

The curved line (/-~) shows where the half tones occur in the natural tones, but they must occur between 
3 and 4, also 7 and 8. 

In the above scale they occur, between 3 and 4, which is correct, but the other half tone is between 6 and 7, 
which is incorrect. We cannot change the letters, but we may change the sound of one of them by the use of a 
sharp (#). Thus the interval between 6 and 7 may be extended from a half to a whole tone, by placing a sharp 
before the F, as in the following example: 

SCALE OF G. (Corrected.) 



=* 



I -*- 




^- 



— 1 2 5 4 5" 

By analysis this scale will be found correct in intervals. 

We give another cemmencing with F. 



6 





«■ 





12 3 4 5 6 7 

111 this scale the half tones are found between 4 and 5, which is incorrect, and 7 and 8, which is correct. 
The interval between 3 and 4 is here a whole tone. We can reduce it to a half tone hy lowering the B a half 
tone, by the use of a flat (!?), thus:— 



SW07-111 
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Prom this we draw the inference that the principal use of sharps and flats is to preserve the intervals of 
the Diatonic Stair, either Major or Minor. 

The Fintf of a scale is called the Key Note. 

In the Minor Scale the intervals are as follows: 1 to 2, whole tone; 2 to 3, half tone* 3 to 4, whole tone; 4 
to 5, 5 to 6, 6 to 7> whole tones; 7 to &, half tone. 

This formation is called the Melodic Minor Scale. 

SCALE OF A MINOR. 




Sometimes this scale for Harmonic purposes is different in descending, thus: 




■^ljf tones, jrtoae. 

Is — ' 




*v 



2 



8 



4 



5 



a 



7 



8 



In the above we have half tones between 2 and 3, 5 and 6, 7 and 8, while between 6 and 7 is a tone and a 
half. This is called a Harmonic Minor Scale. 

It would be confusing to place a sharp or flat before each note, therefore when a certain scale is desired, 
the sharps or flats are placed in a group at the beginning of a staff. 

This group of sharps or flats is called the Signature, as it is the sign by which the key or scale is knov u; 
if there is no signature, the composition is said to be in the natural key, or key of G. When sharps, flats or natur- 
als are used anywhere ercept in the signature they are called accidentals, and are in contradiction to the signa- 
ture. An accidental usually only affects the note in the measure in which it occurs. If the last note of a ineas - 
ure is affected by an accidental, the first of the next, (if the same note,) is also considered affected by it, but to 
prevent misunderstanding should also have the accidental, and if a note which is affectedly an accidental oc- 
curs in the next measure, it should be restored by an accidental, although the effect of the accidental does not ex- 
tend beyond the measure in which it is placed/with the single exception-given). 

Eaeh # or f» in the signature affects the note throughout the piece, unless contradicted by a change of signature, 

or by accidentals. 



INTERVALS. 



An 



occupying different 



the same in pitch,thuss ^ 




:| constitute an enharmonic interval. 



Two notes upon the same degree even if different in pitch are called a prime. 



Primes. 



Perfect 




TABLE OF INTERVALS. 

Seconds. Thirds. Fourths. Fifths. Sixths. Sevenths. Eiphth or Octave. Ninths. 

Minor M inor Imperfect Imperfect Minor Minor Imperfect 

i i i i ii ii i ii =E g= ^~- 




Major 



— o — 

Augmented 



Major 



Diminished 



Perfect 



Au gmented 



f 



Perfect 



4fr 



Au gmented 



*» 



Ei 



Major 



ST 



Augmented 



TT 



"I % 




Major 



<* 



Diminished 




Perfect 



I? 






Augmented 

v — H 



Major 






-U 



Tenth 




Twelvth 



Thirteenth 



Fifteenth 




The tenth can generally be termed a third, the twelvth a fifth, and the fifteenth an eighth or octave, in fact each 
of the above intervals in harmony is generally considered the same even if the upper note appears in another octave . 



56907. Ul 
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COMMON MUSICAL TERMS 



Accelerando, Accel.- Gradually increasing the velocity. 
Adagio- Avery slow degree of movement. 



Ad Libitum, Ad Lib.- At the discretion of the performer. 
Affettuoso-Wfth 




••rijii 



expression. 
Agitato -Agitated, hurried, restless. 
Allegretto-light and cheerful but not so quick as Allegro. 



Allegro- Quick, lively, but frequently modified by the addition 



of other words that change its ex\ ression, as ^ 
Allegro Agitato - Quick, with anxiety and agitation. 
Allegro Assai- Very quick. 
Allegro Con Fuoco - Quick, with fire and animation. 
Allegro Con Hoto - Quick, with more than the usual degree of 

movement. 
Andante- A movement in moderate time but flowing steadily, 

easily, and gracefully, This term is often modified as to time 



and Style by the addition of other words, as,- 
Andante Con Moto- Moving easily, with motion or agitation,- 

rather lively. 
Andante Maestoso- Rather slowly and in majestic style. 
Andante ma non Troppo- Slowly hut not too much so. 

3 

Andantino - A little foster than Andante. This is a disputed 
term and in some old compositions it is used to indicate a 



till 



ement dower than Andante. 



Anirca or Animato - With life and animation 



.-;*:» 




Assai- Very, extremely, in a high degree, as Allegro 

quick. 
A Tempo - In time; a term used to denote that after some devi- 
ation or relaxation of the time, the performers must return to 
the original movement. 
Ben - Wen- such as Ben Marcato, Well marked. 
Bravura, eon- With spirit and boldness of execution. 

Brillante- Brilliant. 

Gantabile- In a melodious, singing and graceful style, full of 

expression. 
Col or Colla- With the* as Cotta Voce, with the voice. 

Con - Withj as Con Forza, with great force. 
Con Amore - With tenderness and affection. 
Con Anima or Con Animato- With Animation. 
Con Brio - With life, spirit, brilliancy. 
Con Fuoco - With fire and expression. 
Con Spirito-Witn spirit, life,energy. 
Delicato - Delicately, smoothly. 
Dolce - Sweetly, softly, delicately. 
Elegante- Elegant, graceful. 



Espress, Espressivo or Espr essione- With expression 
Facile - Light, easy. 
Giocoso - 1 



MM! 



ousry, sportively. 
Graxioso- Graceful. 
Qratidioso - Grand, noble. 
Grave - Slow, solemn. 
Larghetto-Slow but not so slow as Largo. 
Largo -A slow and solemn degree of movement 
Largo Assai -Very slow. 
Legato- In a close, smooth, graceful manner. 
Leggiere-Light,swift,delicate. 
Lento -Slow. 



Andante ma 



n,i 



too much 



dignified 



Marcato- Marked, accented, well pronounced. 



movement 



Meno 



Mezzo- In a middling degree or manner; as Mezzo Forte, 

rather loud. 

Moderato- With a moderate degree of quickness. 
Molto- Much, very much, a great deal. 
Molto Allegro- Very quick. 

Mo rendo -Gradually diminishing the tone and time. 

Moo so -Movement, motion. 

Mot O -Motion, movement; as Con Moto, with motion rather quick 



troppo ; 



Uii 



b. 



Non t ante - Not so muchyor not too much. 
Pin- More$ as Piu lento, More slowly. 
Piu mosso- More motion. 
Poco- Little. 

Pcco Piu Allegro- A little more Allegi 
Prestissimo- As fast as possible. 

Presto- Quickly, racidlv. 



Rallentando, Rail.- The time gradually slower. 

Bit, Ritard, Ritardando- Same as Rallentando. 

Scherzando - Playful, sportive^ively, merry. 

Sempre - Always } as Sempre Accelerando, always faster. 

Smorzando- Gradually dying away. 

Sostenuto - Sustaining the tone. 

Stringendo -Accelerating the movement. 

Tempo Primo - In the original time. 

Tutti - All the entire band or chorus; in a solo it indicates where 

the full band or orchestra is to come in. 
Vivace - With animation. 



66V07-1U 
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HOLDING THE MANDOLIN 



The mandolin may be played either sitting- or sianding The sitting- position is the most practical and is gen- 



erally adopted by the best players. 

The player should sit upright in a straight chair, the right leg crossed oyer the left knee, if desired. The back of 
the mandolin should rest against the body, at the waist and slightly to the right, the lower side of the instrument rest- 
ing on the right thigh or held just above it. 

The mandolin may be turned slightly, so thai the player can just see the frets, but it is preferable to hold it perfect- 
ly straight. The neck of the instrument should be raised by the left hand, slightly above a horizontal line. 

If the mandolin is played standing-, which is not recommended, the instrument is held against the body as above, but 

* 

slightly above the waist. 



THE RIGHT ARM, WRIST AND HAND 

The right forearm should rest upon the edge of the mandolin on or near the tailpiece and should press the instru- 
ment against the body, lightly but firmly. The right forearm, wrist and hand should form a nearly straight line, from 
the elbow to the thumb and finger which hold the pick. A downward curve at the wrist should be avoided,for although 
it allows a broad down stroke it limits the up stroke and the movement of the wrist, in playing, should be perfectly even, 
i.e. the hand should move an equal distance from the centre, for both the down and the up strokes. 

There are various opinions in regard to the position of the right wrist . Some advocate a very high arched wrist, 
some a slightly arched wrist and some a perfectly flat wrist. The extremely high arched wrist should be avoided, as 
it draws the chords of the wrist too tightly and interferes with a free movement. There is no doubt that the perfectly 
flat wrist leaves the chords the most flexible and allows the broadest wrist motion but the position most generally a- 
dopted is to slightly arch the wrist, from one half to an inch and one half above the bridge. This may be left to 
the discretion of an experienced teacher. 

However, whichever position of the wrist is used this point must be kept constantly in mind, the arm must not 
move, but all motion, either down or up must come from the hand where it joins the wrist* 



THE LEFT ARM, HAND AND FINGERS 

The left arm should hang naturally from the shoulder, with the elbow near the body. The neck of the mandolin 
should be lightly held between the third joint of the first finger and the first joint of the thumb, with the four fin- 
gers slightly separated and well curved over the finger-board and pointing toward the bridge. The thumb should 
be nearly opposite the first finger and should remain in the same relative position when the hand moves up or down 
the neck. The neck should not slip down into the hollow formed by the first finger and thumb, and the palm of the 
hand should not touch the neck. The wrist should be kept nearly straight. 

By placing the fourth finger at the seventh fret on the first string, the first finger at the second fret on the sec- 
ond string, the third finger at the fifth fret on the third string and the second finger at the fourth fret on the fourth 
string a good idea of the correct position may be gained. 

The strings should be pressed down only by the tips of the fingers, never by the ball or flat part and the fingers 
should touch the strings between the frets and not on them, for although we speak of placing a finger upon the sec- 
ond fret we actually place the finger on the second position, thus causing the string to rest on the second fret. 

The action of the fingers should be vigorous and energetic the whole finger moving from the knuckle somewhat 

as in piano playing and the larger the string to be stopped and the more forcible the stroke of the pick, the firmer 
should be the pressure of the fingers on the fingerboard. 

In ascending passages when a finger has been placed on a note it should remain there until the next finger a- 

L 

hove is firmly down. 
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THE PLECTRUM OR PICK 



material is genuine tortoise Bhell and 
•rding to the size of the players fingers. 




A rather heavy pick is better than a light one, as a lig-ht,thin pick snaps and causes a scraping* sound, whereas 
the heavy one will produce a pure, clear tone if correctly used. 

The pick is held lightly but firmly, in a perpendicular position with its sides parallel to the string's, between the 
left point or side of the first finder, (close to, but not touching- the nailjand the point of the thumb, about one quarter 
to one half inch from the nail. The thumb may project slightly across the f ing-er. If desired the pick may be held 
between the second finger and thumb, in the above position. The second finger is used by many excellent players 
but the first f ing-er is more generally used. The finger and thumb should be slightly curved but should not touch 



except at the tips and should form an o> • The other fingers should be loosely curved underneath the hand toward 



the palm. It is better not to allow the little finger to rest on the sound board. 

The tone is produced by a broad even down and up motion of the hand, moving from the wrist and allowing the 
point of the pick to strike the strings as the hand moves across them. The idea of playing two strings with the 
down stroke and only one with the up stroke is practically obsolete and the motion in general use is straight a- 
cross each pair of strings thus producing the same amount of tone from each string. The up stroke is just as im- 
portant as the down, in correct tone production. The down and up motion of the hand is fast or slow according 
to the notes to be played and a proper control of this motion can only be acquired by constant practise. 

The pick should strike the strings at the edge of the somd hole nearest tte bridge for general playing, but aft- 
er a thorough control of the motion is acquired a fine effect in soft passages is produced by striking the strings 
near the fingerboard. 

An important point to remember is, that although it is the pick which comes info actual contact with the .strings, 
the correct tone is produced by the broad, even down and up motion of the hand and the pick should not move back 
and forth between the finger and thumb which hold it, but should be held firmly, not t ightly, and the tone is prac- 
tically produced by the hand and wrist and not by the pick. 



FINGERING AND PICKING SIGNS 



Figures are used to indicate the left hand fingering as follows,— 0, open string, 1, first finger, 2, second finger, 

3, third finger, 4, fourth finger. 

This sign, n indicates the down stroke of the pick and this, A the up stroke. A staccato note marked with a 

dot, over or under it, is always picked. 

These picking signs were officially adopted at the fifth annual convention of the American Guild of Banjoists, 

Mandolinists and Guitarists, as the correct way to indicate the down and up stroke of the pick. 
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TUNING 



The mandolin is strung: with eight string's, each pair being* tuned in unison. The strings are made as follows, 
the two E or l s _* string-s of rather fine steel wire, the two A or 2 n _d strings of a slightly heavier steel wire or of a 

fine steel wire wound with a fine silver or copper wire, the D or 3 r ^ string's of steel wire wound with silver or cop- 
per wire and the G or 4& string's of heavier steel wire wound with silver or copper wire. The string's are grad- 
uated in size from the E's,the smallest,to the G's,the largest. 

The pairs of strings are tuned as follows. 

4t& string II 3*5 string II 2*L d string II 1st string 




IX 



XX 



G 



XT 

D 



A E 



Following are the three methods of tuning the mandolin in general use. 

1. First tune one of the A strings to A above middle C on the piano, or to an A tuning fork or pitch-pipe, then 
tune the other A string in unison. Then place a finger at the seventh fret on the A strings already tuned. This 
gives the pitch E. Tune one of the E strings to .this pitch, then tune the other E string in unison. Next place a 
finger at the seventh fret on the D strings and tune one of these strings until it is in exact unison with the open 
A strings, then remove the finger and tune the other D string in unison with the one already tuned. Next place a 
finger at the seventh fret on the G strings and tune one of them in unison with the open D strings, remove the fin- 
ger and tune the other G string in unison with the one already tuned. 

2. Another method is to tune the A and E strings as above, then place a finger at the fifth fret on the A strings, 
which gives the pitch D and tune one of the D strings an exact octave below, then tune the other D string in unison 
with the one already tuned. Then place a finger at the fifth fret on the D strings, which gives the pitch G, and tune 
the G strings in unison an octave below. 

3. Still another method is to tune each pair of strings to their respective notes on the piano, the first pair to 

E, the second to A, the third to D and the fourth to G. 

In tuning we speak of each pair of strings, as the A strings etc. but, although there are two strings to each of 

the open notes E, A,D, G; after the instrument is tuned we speak of each pair as one string. 

A test to see if the instrument is correctly tuned is to try the note at the fifth fret on the E, A and D strings with 
the open string below. This gives the octaves. It is also well to see if the note at the seventh fret on the G, D 
and A strings corresponds with the open string above. 
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NOTES ON THE FOUR STRINGS IN FIRST POSITION 



Study this page carefully and thoroughly and commit to memory the exact location, on the finger board, of tack 
note. First name the note, then ascertain which string it is on, which finger of the left hand is need and at 
which fret the finger is placed. 



6 or 4ft String 



4 



G 



A 



B 



C 




€/ 



Finger 
Fret 



1 
2 



2 

4 



8 



G Open String 



4k 



i ... 

Mr 



c 



A First Finger on 2** 1 Fret 



=* 




D or 3^ String 



4k 



D 



E 



F 



G 




1 

2 



2 
8 



8 
5 



D Open String 



4 




E First Finger on 2*£ Fret 



4k 




xr 



^ 



B Second Finger on 4ft Fret 




9J 



F Second Finger on 3>d Fret 




C Third Finger on 5$ Fret 




•J 



G Third Finger on 5* Fret 




^- 



Aor^ String 




B 



€ 



D 



^ 



•Tinger 12 8 

Fret 2 8 5 



A Open String 




=* 



E or i»* String 
E F G A 





B Open String 






V 



inger 12 8 4 

Fret 18 6 7 




B First Finger on 2»d Fret 



4k 





F First Finger on 1** Fret 




C 




Finger on 34* Fret 



4k 



-if 




6 Second Finger on 33 d Fret 



*Hn 






•7 



D Third Finger on 64 Fret 




& 



4k 



A Third Finger on 5th Fret 3E 



B Fourth Finger on 7ft Fret 




SUMMARY 
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These exercises are for the purpose of thoroughly memorizing the location of each note upon the fingerboard and 

at the same time acquiring' a flexible, even wrist motion. 
Play slowly and count four to each measure. 



G STRING. 
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A STRING 
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E STRING. 
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G AND D STRINGS. 
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A AND E STRINGS. 
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G, D AND A STRINGS. 
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THE TREMOLO 



The movement which is used to play sustained notes, on the mandolin, is called the tremolo. 

The tremolo is produced with exactly the same motion as the picking", except that the hand moves across the 

string's with extreme rapidity. 

The player should start the down and up picking* motion on one of the open string's, slowly at first, then grad- 
ually increasing: the speed of the motion until a clear, continuous, sustained tone is produced. The wrist should 
be loose and limber and the down and up motion very even, the hand moving* an equal distance from the center both 
down and up. The pick should be held firmly for loud tones and lightly for soft tones. At first the movement may 
be uneven or irreg"ular and the pick may catch in the string's, but these faults will be overcome by constant practise. 

The player should not attempt to count the strokes of the pick when playing tremolo, so many strokes to a half 
note, so many to a whole note etc. as the strokes are much too rapid to be counted when the proper speed is attained 
After a fairly rapid motion is acquired, the attention should be g*ivento counting- the time value of the notes to be 
played. 

A good average speed for general playing* is approximately eig*ht strokes to a quarter note in moderate tempo. 
For a loud tone the motion is sometimes a little slower and for a soft tone g-enerally faster. 

The study and practise of the tremolo should be beg*un at the same time that the player is learning* the notes on 
the fing-erboard, and should be practised on all four of the open string's; also moving* from string* to string* and at 
the same time keeping* the tone continuous and sustained. 




THE TREMOLO SIGN 

The tremolo is indicated by the slur^ --the use of which is as follows: a, slur is placed over or under notes 

that are to be played tremolo, i.e. the slur starts at the first note and extends over or under several notes or meas- 
ures, all the notes so included are to be played tremolo. If only one note is to be played tremolo the slur starts 
at that note and is continued to the next, ending* with a dot, which indicates that the second note is to be picked. 

thus: -tf> iTft y | A dot placed at the end of a long" slur, indicates that the note over which the slur ends is to be 

picked. A single note of long* value is g-enerally played tremolo especially in slow movements and it is not always 
necessary, in this ca6e, to use the slur. Where a passag-e is to be played tremolo and yet each note is to be de- 
tached, the accent sig*n is placed over each note, also the slur thus: 

The slur sign given above, was officially adopted at the fifth annual convention of the American Guild of Banjo- 
ists, Mandolinists and Guitarists, as the correct way to indicate the tremolo. 

WHEN TO PICK AND WHEN TO TREMOLO 

The following* will somewhat assist the player in deciding* when to pick and when to tremolo, although this large- 
ly depends on the style and character of the music to be played and there are exceptions to the examples griven below. 

o and J notes — always tremolo. 

J notes - tremolo in slow movements, pick in fast movements. 

4* notes - tremolo in slow movements, pick in fast movements. 

J» notes - tremolo, in very slow movements, g-enerally pick in moderate or fast movements. 

notes — sometimes tremolo, generally pick. 

notes — very seldom tremolo, almost always pick. 

PRELIMINARY TREMOLO EXERCISE ON THE OPEN STRINGS 

Play with a continuous tremolo and count four to each measure. 

3eze — o : 
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The player having learned the notes on the fingerboard and having practised the picking and tremolo, is now 
ready to proceed to a practical application of both movements. 

In the following exercise it will be noticed that a new note is added to those already learned. This note is C 
at the eighth fret on the first string and is played by extending the fourth finger to the note,but not materially chang- 
ing the position of the left hand. This is called extension. 

The first exercise is the scale of C major, two octaves, followed by the relative minor scale of A minor, also two oc- 



taves. The player should commit to memory both these scales and all other scales, major and minor, which appear 
later, for a thorough knowledge of the scales is absolutely necessary in order to become a proficient player. 

Before starting to play a piece or exercise the player should always ascertain the tempo and how many beats or 
counts there are in a measure. An experienced 
to play. 



invariably looks over the music to be played before starting 



SCALE OF C MAJOR. 

TWO OCTAVES. 



Tremolo and count four to each measure. 
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SCALE OF A MINOR. 

TWO OCTAVES. 
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PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES. 

In all exercises, hereafter, the tremolo will be indicated by the slur as explained on page 24. 



The Pupil 



The Teache 



Andante. Count the time. 
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Andante. 
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The use of the fourth finger of the left hand is quite neccessary and the player should become accustomed to us - 
ing it correctly. In many cases it makes certain passages much easier to execute. 

* p A E 

The tones of the open string's D, A and E j L { .. 1 " I can also be produced by placing- (he left fourth finger 



XT 



on the seventh fret of the next lower string", but whether to use the fourth finger or the open string depends upon 
the passage to be played. As a rule it is better to keep on the same string as long as possible and where notes 
occur which can be played on one and the same string it should be done without passing, needlessly, to the next string. 

When playing certain notes and other higher notes follow which neccessitate the use of a higher string, the open 
string is frequently used, but generally, when the open notes D, A and E are preceded and followed by any note below, 
it is better to use the fourth finger as follows 




The fourth finger is sometimes used in ascending and descending scale passages and various other places where it 
assists making the picking movements easier or more uniform. 

The correct use of the fourth finger will be shown in various exercises which occur in this method. 



Lento. 





Andante. 
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7. 



Moderate) . 





When two or more similar notes occur in succession in tremolo passages there should be a slight, almost imperceptible 
break or cessation of the tremolo between the notes, but the left finger should not be raised from the string as long as the 
same note occurs. This rule does not effect tied notes which, of course, are played with a continuous tremolo. 

In example A the player should detach between each note. In example B where the same notes occur with the tie 
as well as the slur, play with a continuous tremolo. 




Moderate 



8. 



B 






9. 



Moderate. 
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The player should now be far enoug-h advanced to give some attention to the musical interpretation of the various 
exercises, as well as the technical rendition,and the expression or shading- will be indicated hereafter in all the ex- 
ercises, except some of those which are strictly technical. 

At first only the simplest forms of expression will be used, bat as the player -progresses most of the expression 
marks in general use will be introduced. 

The player should remember that nothing* is put on a page of music for ornamental purposes, bat every mark, 
sign or word has a meaning*, and if a character or word occurs which the player does not thoroughly understand, its 
meaning* should be ascertained, at once, by re fe ring- to the rudiments of music in the first part of this method or 
consulting* a reliable musical dictionary. 



Moderate 



10. 





Andante. 



11. 
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Andante. 



Moderato. 
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SCALE OF G MAJOR. 

TWO OCTAVES. 




Tremolo, and count four to each measure. 
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SCALE OF E MINOR. 

ONE OCTAVE. 




Tempo di Valse. 
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Moderate 



16. 
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Andantino. 



17. 





Andante. 



18. 
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Moderate 
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USE OF THE PICK. 



The proper application of the strokes of the pick is one of the most important points of mandolin playing-, bat there 
are so many different combinations of strokes employed thai it is impossible to g-ive any fixed rules for the use of the 
down and up stroke. The best authorities agree that the alternate down and up strokes should be generally used, when 
possible, but there are many exceptions to this which will be shown in the various picking exercises in this method. 

An excellent way to apply the strokes, in many cases, is to use the down stroke on accented beats and the op stroke 
on unaccented beats, but this use of the strokes also has exceptions. 

However, the up stroke should be considered just as important as the down stroke and it is used almost as much as 
the down stroke. 

It is not always necessary to use the down stroke on notes marked staccato, nor is it always necessary to use the 
down stroke when changing- from one string to another. In many such cases the up stroke can be used to better advan- 
tage than the down stroke especially in very rapid passages. 

The correct use of the strokes and a smooth and even execution can only be acquired by the careful study and con- 
stant practise of the various ways in which the strokes are applied. 
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Moderate. 
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Moderate 





Allegretto 
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Moderato. 
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SCALE OF D MAJOR 

ONE OCTAVE. 




Tremolo and count four to each measure. 
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SCALE OF B MINOR. 

TWO OCTAVES. 
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Andantino. 




pin mov so 

n A n A n n A 4 




Tempo I. 





The ending's *T 



IfX 



1 shown in this 



ise are frequently used in instrumental music. Play the 



strain through to the double bar taking- the first ending*, then repeat the strain, but the second time throug-h, skip 
the first ending* and take the second ending:. 

Moderato. 
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Moderate 






Tempo di Mazurka 
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Tempo di Galop. 
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SCALE OF A MAJOR. 

TWO OCTAVES. 




Tremolo, and count four to each measure. 
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SCALE OF F# MINOR 

TWO OCTAVES. 
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Moderate 





Moderate 
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Allegretto. 
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SCALE OF F MAJOR 

ONE OCTAVE. 



>lo and count four 




SCALE OF D MINOR 

ONE OCTAVE. 




Maestoso. 


















Adagio. 
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Allegretto. 
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Tempo di Marcia. 
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Allegretto. 
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Andante moderato. 
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Syncopation means accented notes occuring- on the unaccented parts of a measure. 

The following- exercises illustrate several of the simplest forms of syncopation and the accent mark is placed over 
or under the syncopated notes to show the player where the accent occurs, although the sign is generally omitted. 

Syncopated time is quite difficult to play and the following- exercises should be carefully practised until the play- 
er is thoroughly familiar with all of the forms shown. 



Andante. 
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2. 



Moderato. 
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Moderato. . 
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Moderato. 
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Andantino. 
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Allegretto. 




Allegretto. 
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Moderato. 




The syncopation in the two following: exercises may be played in two ways 
other below. That written above the notes is the best. 

Moderato. 

An A n A A n A n 4 



One is over the notes, the 
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TRIPLETS. 



The general rule for picking triplets, in moderate and also fairly rapid movements,is to use.-the down stroke on 
the first note of the triplet, the up 6troke on the second note and the down stroke on the third note, with a very 
slight accent on the first note of each triplet thu6: 

Moderate. . 

nn An n 




jr —+ —•* ^Jt 

An exception to the above rule, when successive triplets occur in very rapid pa stages, ib the following, which is strong, 
ly recommended by the author : To play triplets in rapid movements, use the alternate down and up stroke as in the 
example below. When this manner of picking is used the accent on the first note of every alternate triplet is made 
with the up stroke and the author again calls attention to the fact that the up stroke is quite as important as the 
down stroke. This method of picking triplets should be carefully practised, for rapid passages can be played with 
a much smoother execution by this method than by the first, although the method given in the first rule may be 
used in passages of moderate speed. - J P! » B ifli - A JiA - A * A n * n 




These two rules are the most practical for general use but occasionally a triplet occurs which may necessi- 
tate a slight change in the picking. Other examples will be shown later in this method. 

The player is again reminded that it is not always neccessary to use the down stroke in changing from string to 
string. As a rule a much smoother execution is acquired by adhering to the uniform strokes as given in the two 
rules above regardless of the change of string, but this is left to the discretion of the teacher. 
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EXERCISES. 
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Tempo di Tarentella. 
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Repeat Presto using- alternate strokes 
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TECHNICAL EXERCISES 



The following: exercises, in various keys, are for the purpose of acquiring' an even and rapid execution and should be 
played in strict time and at a moderate tempo. The quickest way to acquire a rapid. execution, is to play such exer- 
cises as the following", slowly and steadily at first, then gradually increasing: the speed. 

The picking* is purposely not marked in most of these exercises, as some teachers may wish to use their 
own system of pick strokes, but with very few exceptions, which are marked, the author strongly recommends the 

use of the alternate down and up stroke. 
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